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I have been writing again just like old times. I was 
for a long time working 16 hours a day as a sign painter 
and all my energies went into smearing paint. Now I 


am employed as a card writer in a department store 
here in this town, Canton, and I am earning a fair wage 
and working only 8 hours. I have the evenings not 
only to write in but to think in. I am gradually accumu- 
lating a pile of stories. The layoff from writing didn't 
hurt me, I suppose. I was perhaps having my nose too 
close to the paper and wasn’t living. This new job 
affords new associations, new surroundings, new think- 
ing, and I feel once more as if I were getting back on 
my feet, as they say, and writing. 

Writers who are compelled to work at something else 
so that they can write in their spare time ought to choose 
some job that doesn’t sap their creative energies. Show- 
ecard writing or its ugtier sister, sign painting, is purely 
_ creative. A man uses practically the same set of brains 
to paint signs that he uses in writing so that in the 
final analysis there is not enough variety or change in 
his life to let him breathe. This note is to let you know 
that I am once more getting back as a writer, now 
that I am an eight-hour-day man instead of what I was 
before, a 16, and that if in the interim, I have not made 
enemies of all the editors, maybe in the months to come 
you'll be seeing some of my stories again, as of old. 
719 Short Ave., GEORGE H. FREITAG. 
Canton, Ohio. 
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I offer my name as one who would like to make the 
acquaintance of a writer, with the idea of forming a 
partnership. My training includes: graduation from an 
art school, study of comic strip drawing, movie anima- 
tion, etc. I have done commercial art work for pub- 
lication. 
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various books of different publishers vary a little in size 
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“I found its reading an exciting and stimulating 
experience. It seems to me that Mr. DeJean has 
succeeded in bringing a much-needed fresh and 
invigorating approach to the whole complicated 
business of writing fiction a definite value, 
not only to the beginning writer, but also to the 
professional author who is temporarily bogged 
down.”’—Allene Corliss. 


"An entertaining, readable book, full of good 
counsel, especially for beginning writers.”’—Aw- 
thor & Journalist. 
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of type and thickness, especially right now with the many 
new higher prices, but, in the main, they are all about 
the same wordage of fiction. Writers are interes‘ed in 
wordage, not titles. 

Put on this basis, how does the market look now as 
compared with previous years? Reprints have been 
e’iminated, too. 

EARL LAMM. 
4227 Stanhope, 
Dallas, Texas. 
© The points raised by Mr. Lamm were considercd 
while the graph and article were in preparation. Space 
limitations prevented their discussion at that time. 

Unquestionably, the fact that many of the pulp 
magazines are bi-monthlies or even quarterlies would 
tend to level eff the lines of the graph. if fully taken 
into account. So also would the occasional reprints. 
Thirty-seven Westerrs on the stands in 1941, as 
against one in 1921, does not necessarily indicate that 
thirty-seven times as many original words or stories 
were purchased. Still, the number of titles publ’shed 
is a fair index of the popularity of any specific type 
of fiction and of the activity prevalent in that branch 
of the literary market. Generally speaking, the more 
titles, the more stories. 

The graph, as prepared, made no attempt to take 
into account such factors as frequency of publication, 
sizes of periodicals, or the like. It is what it purports 
to be, and nothing more—a chart showing the fluctua- 
tion in number of titles in various fields over a twen- 
ty-year period. 

As for the present, it is fair to estimate that the 
amount of wordage being used in most of the pulp 
fields, as well as in general periodicals, is close to the 
peak quantity. Taking into consideration the fact 
that competition has been reduced as a consequence 
of the many established writers who have been called 
into the service or who are engaged in some branch of 
war work, the market looks very favorable as com- 
pared with recent years—both for the old-timer who 
can stay in the game and for the new writer—W.E.H. 
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taining paper. Some mills, producing book grades 
commonly used by A. & J. and many’ other publica- 
tions,’ are operating substantially under capacity. The 
whole paper industry is concerned over slowed-up de- 
mand resulting, it is felt, from propaganda which 
gave the public an entirely erroneous impression of 
paper shortage. 
Present outlock is that paper mills and printing 
plants will have no serious trouble producing maga- 
zines and books in normal quantities. 
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the questions of A. & J. readers without charge. Hun- 
dreds of readers avail themselves of this free serv- 
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stamped return envelope; don’t ask for advice con- 
cerning a specific manuscript. Our Criticism Depart- 
ment exists to give the latter service. 
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writes a New York City informant to A. & J. 
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CHARACTERS WALK? 


By MAREN ELWOOD 


HOW DO YOUR 


WALKING is one of the most character- 
istic acts in which a human being can engage. 
Walking is automatic and all automatic move- 
ments—that is, movements over which the 
conscious mind is no longer in complete con- 
trol—allow more or less free expression of 
character, depending on the amount of control 
exercised. The lazy person walks in a differ- 
ent manner from the energetic person. A se- 
cretive man usually takes short steps, holds his 
arms close to his side and scarcely moves them 
at all. The frank, open-hearted person invari- 
ably strides along, in a decided rhythm, his 
arms swinging freely. 

Let us look at a few examples of the differ- 
ent ways people walk: 


His progress down the avenue was a suc- 
cession of falls, each one arrested just before it 
reached the point of disaster by the thrust of 
a foot against the sidewalk. 


What character-traits does this individual 
way of walking indicate? It indicates that the 
man is headlong and precipitate in everything 
he does, running ahead without careful con- 
sideration and trusting to his strength of will 
and body to attain his ends. He is impetuous, 
impulsive, and a physical rather than a mental 


Now let us observe a very different man in 
the act of walking: 

He lumbered vaguely about the room like a 
bear not yet fully awake after a cosy six-months 
nap. 

The reader knows at once that here is a 
slow-witted man; a man who thinks as slowly 
and as vaguely as he walks. He is probably 
stubborn and completely inflexible in his be- 
liefs and convictions. 


Now watch this woman and see what her 
walk tells us about her character: 


She moved across the room toward Harold, 
not as a thistledown drifts uncertainly this way 
and that across the grass, but as a high cloud 
floats straight and sure on a steady wind. 


This, we know, is a woman who is gentle 
and, at the same time, certain in her purpose, 
firm in her determination. 

Suppose we reverse the process, by first as- 
signing specific character-traits to our actor, a 
woman, and then by seeing how we can have 
her show those character-traits by the way she 
walks. Just to make it harder, let us suppose 
that this person has opposing character-traits ; 
superficially she is timid, but underneath that 
timidity there is a strong streak of courage. 
We all know that this is true to life. None of 
us is all one thing or all something else, we 


MAREN ELWOOD AND STUDENTS 


“How Do Your Characters Walk?” (title by A. & J.) is 
reproduced, by special permission, from Maren Elwood’s 
Houghton Mifflin book recentl ublished (June 2), 
“Characters Make Your Story.’’ She is a successful fiction 
coach and agent. 
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are bundles of characteristics that oppose each 
other, and it is the balance between that op- 
position that makes the character as a whole. 


Coralie tiptoed hesitatingly into Aunt Sophro- 
nia’s room as if fearful she would rouse the old 
woman into her habitual waking state of harsh 
invective. Reluctantly her eyes went to the bed. 
It came to her with a shock that never again 
would the smooth expanse of the candlewick 
bedspread be disturbed by the bony frame of 
Aunt Sophronia. Aunt Sophronia was dead. In 
sudden decision, Coralie brought her heels down 
hard on the maplewood floor. She went clink- 
ing briskly about the room, gathering up the 
bottles of medicine, drinking-glasses, wisps of 
gauze; all the miserable evidences of Aunt So- 
phronia’s bitter fight. Death had won in the end 
and so had put a dramatic period to Aunt So- 
phronia’s domination of Coralie. 


Now, just to prove to you that showimg the 
reader is far more interesting and effective 
than felling him, suppose this scene were pre- 
sented without allowing the reader to sce how 
Coralie walked: 


Coralie went into Aunt Sophronia’s room. At 
first she felt timid, but when she realized that 
Aunt Sophronia was really dead and would never 
again order her about, courage began to come 
back to her. 


No one wil deny that this is flat and dull. 
The difference in presentation between these 
two passages is definitely the difference that 
marks the gap between amateur and _profes- 
sional writing. Therefore, learn to characterize 
by action.... 


Now I shall give you examples of the 
wrong way, and of approximately the right 
way, to present character-traits by means of 
describing the actor's walk. By “right way” | 
mean a manner that will clearly and unmis 
takably communicate to the reader the char- 
acter-traits you have in mind, and do it in an 
entertaining way. In order to accomplish this 
you will avoid trite phrases and overworked 
figures of speech, striving always for fresh, 
timely presentation, some new way of saying 
the same old thing that writers have been 
saying for hundreds of years and will continue 
to say for hundreds of years more. 

Just to show you what I mean by trite ex- 
pressions, here are a few sentences out of the 
many that cause editors to turn pale and reach 
for the antidote to relieve the headache and 
dark brown taste caused by an excessive intake 
of trite phrases: 


She walked listlessly to and fro. 

He walked as if the weight of the world rested 
on his shoulders. 

She tripped merrily down the street. 


The Author & Journalist 


She tripped along like a young girl. 
He walked slowly, dragging his feet like an 
old man. 


Remember that you have really nothing new 
to say. All you have to sell to the edtiors is 
skill in saying the old things in new ways. 
Yet there must never be the silghtest straining 
for effect. 

Let us look at a man, whom we shall call 
Everard Dashiel, as he walks down the street. 
This is how the beginning writer would iell 
about him: 


Everard Dashiel walked buoyantly, with a de- 
cided springiness in his step. 

There are the bare facts, correct but dull! 
If the reader works hard he can deduce from 
them the dominant character-trait of the gentle- 
man. But the reader is a lazy fellow who 
doesn’t intend to work yet, on the contrary, is 
expecting to be entertained by you. So suppose 
the beginner discards his first feeble effort 
and decides to give this matter at least as much 
thought as he would give to the ordering of 2 
dinner for a beautiful blonde, if he is a man, 
or to the selection of that combination of im- 
practicable materials put together in a com- 
pletely idiotic way, the result of which is called 
a hat, if the writer is a woman. 

After mental travail of no mean order the 
following result might be achieved, using, you 
will observe, the same basic facts: 


_ Everard Dashiel walked with the springy, con- 
fident stride of a man who is sufe not only that 
the universe is God's gift to him, but that he is 
God's gift to the universe. 


Which version is the reader going to like 
better and, what is still more important as far 
as your bread and butter is concerned, which 
one is the editor going to like better? I'll give 
you one guess. If you need more you'll never 
make a writer. 
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THE CRITIC 


By GERTRUDE PERRY STANTON © 


He knows just how it should be done— 
A purist of the choicest diction ; 

No flaw escapes his watchful eye 
In drama, poetry, or fiction. 

On classics, modernists alike 
A flood of sarcasm he releases ; 

My guileless mind still wonders why 
I've never seen 47s masterpieces! 


July, 1942 
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AN AUTHOR WRITES TO HIS PSEUDONYM 


| STORIES YOUR AGENT 


Dear Ben: 
So you're writing stories for Sam Munnings, 


the agent? And he thinks you're good, and is 
willing to put out a lot of effort to make you 
one of the fastest steppers in his stable ? 
Well then, give the poor devil a break. He 
doesn’t pretend to judge your stories as crea- 
tive works of art. He just has a tough time 
selling them as words to commercially-minded 
editors. And you'll help him a lot by conform- 
ing to what is going to be set forth below: 
Let your stories, Ben, concern one strong and 
individualistic character, whom hereafter I'll 
call Joe. 
This is to achieve unity. To be sure there 
are other ways, and if you're interested in 
them, read the collected works of Great 
Authors. But don’t monkey with them, Ben, 
until you too are a Great Author. 
Let there be conflict, always conflict. 
This is fundamental, because it is a part of 
life. Every one of us is alone, contending 
with all that we are not. 
Joe is one against the world. He is in con- 
flict with every other character in your story. 
He is set upon, opposed. He contends wit 
his inner self. Even when he gets a lucky 
break or friendly word, ‘tis only to lead him 
into further trouble. 
No great story ever written breaks this rule 
—nor does any ten-cent pulp. And if any 
group of two hundred words or more in 
your stories, Ben, does not contain conflict, 
or the definite promise of conflict, pause and 
-consider. 
And, by the way, that last is about all you 
have to make sure of to achieve a good 
strong opening. 
Let there be hunger. 
Joe must want something, so greatly he is 
willing to risk or sacrifice something else 
that is very precious. In an action story it 
may be his life, in a mood story no more 
than an attitude of mind. 
Just the same, Joe must make his offering to 
the gods. 


Let there be dilution. 
I hate to give you this advice, Ben, and | 
hope that after you've made your name as a 
writer and can argue with editors, that you 
won't follow it too closely. 
Editors complain sometimes that there is a 
scarcity of ‘powerful’ stories. The fact is, 
as Jack London once discovered, editors are 
afraid of them. Tone your stuff down. 
Don’t wring the hearts of your readers. If 
you deal with some controversial matter, 
take the attitude, “Well, there’s something 
to be said for both sides.” Even in run-of- 
the-mine stuff take it easy. To illustrate; in 
the dime detectives the hero puts up a great 
battle, then is falling . . . falling ... He 
isn’t bashed up, his jaw broken, his kidneys 
bleeding. And in the slicks . . . why, many 
of the stories in the women’s magazines may 
be compared to a lover stroking gently a 
woman's breasts—and nothing more. 
In other words, don’t let Joe’s offering to 
the gods be too poignant. 


no more credit based on encouraging 
rom editors.” 


“Positive. 
letters 
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Let there be tension. 
You know that a brief story outline is often 
suited for working up into anything from a 
short-short to a novel. So don’t worry about 
telling your story of Joe in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 
Yet remember that a story is like a rubber 
band. Each word of exposition is a little 
weight, stretching it out. If there are too 
many weights for the length and strength oi 
the rubber, the rubber will break, or it 
won't snap into place sharply when the 
weights are removed. 
This, Ben, is the art of tension, to weight 
the rubber band to secure the maximum snap 
when the moment comes to resolve the 
issues that have been set up for Joe. And 
remove the little weights quickly, and don't 
add more while the rubber is singing 
through the air. 


Let there be atmosphere. 

Joe should have a background, and like 
everything else in the story, it should relate 
to Joe in some way. If Joe happens to be a 
farm boy you describe the farm only to the 
extent of placing Joe in his environment. 
Whenever possible you actually identify the 
scenery with Joe. Like this; Joe looks at 
the grandfather clock. The pendulum is a 
dreadful reminder of Time’s scythe, that he 
is getting old. Or Joe looks at the grand- 
father clock. The pendulum seems a symbol 
of the gracious slow dignity of his life. Same 
clock, different Joe. 


Let there be credibility. 
Joe may be a mad scientist out to destroy 
the world. But make him a /wvman monster, 
not a mere bugaboo. 
Don’t involve Joe in coincidences except by 
design—never to compensate for the paucity 
of your creative ability. And keep him out 
of situations, and away from characters that 
are obviously merely created to further his 
affairs. 
Don’t let Joe do anything that doesn’t jibe 
with the character you've given him. Joe is 
a sissy who finally defies his tormentor. Well, 
build him up to that radical change, by little 
hints and incidents planted along the way. 
Then, while your reader is surprised by 
Joe’s sudden daring, your reader also agrees 
it is quite logical. 


The Author & Journalist 


Let there be “slanting.” 


No, Ben, I don’t mean you should read a 
lot of magazines, then imitate them. But 
use your head. Say Joe is a crook involved 
with a girl. For the dime detective type of 
magazine Joe and the girl might be pals, 
hardly anything more. For the Argosy type 
Joe and the girl could be in love, but their 
affair would be subordinate to the adventure. 


For the ten-cent weeklies their love might 
be emphasized, yet not to the extent of 
obscuring the adventure. For a mag like 
McCall’s the adventure might easily be 
drowned in sweet sentiment. 

Same Joe, you see, same story, only varia- 
tion in emphasis. 


Let there be interest. 


Ben, you've buttonholed a group of people 
to tell them a tale. Don’t be a bore. 

From your first word to your last the events 
which revolve about Joe should be crystal 
clear, and interesting. 


Joe is perhaps merely a street sweeper, and 
it may be necessary to describe street sweep- 
ing in great detail. If this pushes the story 
along, don’t hesitate. But make it interesting 
street sweeping, and with little character- 
revealing anecdotes, Joe’s street sweeping. 


Even a street sweeper is a fellow human. 
Identify Joe with your readers. If he 
scratches his wife’s back, mention it. Critics 
may sneer, but every husband or wife who 
reads will perk up, and read on. 


Yes, above all else, be interesting. 


Independent Magazine Sales Guide estimates an- 
nual sale of comics at 18 million dollars, announces 
that average age of readers steadily climbs (five years 
ago, 12 years; today, 14). Readers: Superman 
1,186,682 copies net paid, and Batman, 1,127,046 
net paid. Says Sales Guide, “Comics, on the whole, 
are getting better—as literature. More care is being 
put into story construction and plot. Comics are the 
fables and fairy tales of the machine age.” Present 
trend is toward fewer titles. 


EPITAFFY 


By CLIFF WALTERS 


Here lie the bones 

Of Author Jones 

Whose work was not so hot; 
But do not grieve 

His taking leave— 

At last he has a plot! 
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BETTY BURBRIDGE ON 
WESTERN TECHNIQUE 


MASCULINITY-PLUS — that’s the movie 
cowpuncher-hero. And, of course, you reason 
all these good swashbuckling, hard-riding, 
hard-hitting yarns must be written by a man. 

But that’s where you're wrong! Some of the 
most popular Western stories today are written 
‘by a red-headed gal who, until she began writ- 
ing them, didn’t know the front from the hind- 
end of a saddle and had never ridden a horse 
in her life. Her name is Betty Burbridge and 
she writes stories for Gene Autry, the singing 
cowboy star, (the latest, ‘Dusk on the Sage’’) 
and for Columbia Studio (most recent, ‘Robin 
Hood of the Range’). She packs more wallop 
and masculinity into her Western yarns than 
most men and expertly captures the tone and 
pattern of Western screen stories. In other 
words, “She delivers the goods!” 

Who is this Western-writing gal . . . and 
how did she get that way? 

Betty is the daughter of a New York news- 
paper woman—one of the many ‘Prudence 
Penny’s.’’ She attended a smart finishing school 
and then began her writing career by editing 
her mother’s cooking page. She didn’t know 
beans about cooking but she made good. Then 
a family friend who was making Western pic- 
tures invited her to come to Hollywood and 
try her hand at writing Western scripts. Betty 
didn’t know beans about the West either— 
she'd never been farther West than Detroit and 
the only horse she knew by sight was the traf- 
fic cop's. She bought herself a ticket to Holly- 
wood and an armload of Western pulps. All 
the way across the continent she read Westerns. 
When she arrived in Hollywood she could ‘talk 
of “honkey-tonks’” and “bangtails.” The pro- 
ducer bought her first script for fifty dollars—- 
not because he felt obliged to but because it 
was the best, swiftest-moving script submitted 
to him. 

That was ten years ago. Betty has been 
writing and selling Western scripts ever since 
—at soaring prices. She spends her week-ends 
on a dude ranch; she can ride; and she knows 
all the Western lingo. 

There are many interesting slants in writ- 


By OLIVER POOLE 


A. & J. is often asked, ‘How does a 
person become a screen writer?’’ Here 
is one case study—with interesting com- 
ments on Western screen technique. 
Oliver Poole is a California writer. 


ing the Western screen-yarn. Here are a few 
of the things Betty has told me: 

“The hero must never smoke or drink—and 
tobacco chewing is out! Soda-pop is all right 
and, heaven help us, so are milkshakes, but no 
intoxicants. 

“The hero may go into a saloon to vescue 
someone, to consult someone, to meet someone 
or to beat up someone—but not to drink. 


“The hero never kisses the girl if he can 
help it but he always wins her in the end. Just 
what his technique is with these limitations I 
do not know but I guess it’s just acting noble 
and being always on the job as a rescuer of 
any lady-in-distress. 

“The hero is always right and can do no 
wrong. Though this almost keeps him from 
being a human being, the author must see to 
it that he zs human. No stuffed shirts in 
Western yarns where men are men despite the 
wide open spaces where anything can and does 
occur! 

“Keep gunplay at a minimum, and let the 
hero outwit the heavies rather than mow them 
down with a blitzkrieg of lead. But, it is wise 
to let the hero have one good hand-to-hand 
fight with the villain during which he properly 
chastizes the brute. 


“If the villain must die (and usually he 
must because the wages of sin are supposed to 
be death)—Jlet it be accidentally, not at the 
hands of our hero no matter how much the 
villain deserves to meet his fate at the hero’s 
hands. For example, if hero and villain are 
struggling nearer toward the edge of the pro- 
verbial cliff, don’t let your hero push him over, 
not even in self-defense. Let the villain stub 
his toe, or slip, and go over—thus detouring 
the charge of murder-in-self-defense from the 
hero’s unblemished reputation.” 

Studios differ somewhat in their Western re- 
quirements and taboos. Betty finds Columbia 
Westerns more dramatic than the Autry stories 
—not so nicey-nice. Murder is even permitted 
occasionally. 
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The war, of course, has brought about 
changes. Now the Westerns stress American- 
ism and patriotism and flag-waving as never 
before. And tires? A recent Autry picture had 


. . . By ARTHUR D. NEELES 


INSTEAD of greeting 
you with the customary 
“How do you do!” the 
Indian is always repre- 
sented as briefly grunting 
“How?” There is no in- 
stance on record to indi- 
cate that his simple ques- 
tion is ever answered. Per- 
haps that is one reason 
why for the past 15 years, 
I have been writing simple 
answers to the one question “How? The 
word itself intrigues me. 

I started something like this: Several years 
ago, a mentally alert young high school teacher 
located in our city. Then began a series of 
breath-taking promotions which amazed the 
educational world. One of his spectacular 
moves was headlined in our newspaper. I 
thought other teachers would be interested in 
his method. Certainly, he had a well-worked- 
out plan. Otherwise, he could not have achiev- 
ed the rapid rise in his profession. 


Arthur D. Neeles 


With some modest hesitation, he agreed to 
let me in on the magic secret. It was his clever 
letter of application along with five  well- 
worded testimonials from former employers. 
His method of securing and wording these let- 
ters of recommendation was unique to say the 
least. They really said something, and the in- 
formation given was skillfully set up. He re- 
fused me permission to use his name and pic- 
ture, but readily gave me the information 
needed for my first 1500 word article. It was 
accepted and published by the Ohio Teacher, 
and brought a generous check. 

After the article was released, I received 
over 1000 letters from teachers, asking more 
detailed information. I could not answer each 
letter personally. Instead, I prepared a sum- 
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a scene cut out because the hero, in pursuit of 
the villain, shot the tires off the villain’s car. 
Tires are now treated with respect in all 
Westerns. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Mr. Neeles is a Cleveland, Ohio, writer. 
The formula he explains can be widely 
applied. 


mary, outlining the actual steps taken, includ- 
ing samples of letters used, and sold each sum- 
mary at a splendid profit. After all - these 
years, I still receive calls for this unique tract. 

There is nothing startlingly new in my 
method of winning checks through interviews. 
Keep pencil and notebook always within reach. 
Jot down suggestions for interviews as they 
come to you. Cross off each one when it earns 
a check. This keeps your notebook fresh and 
usable. Read at least three important daily news- 
papers. Look for headlines like these: ‘‘Peter 
Smith’s Hogs Win Firsts Again;” “Mrs. Anna 
Caldwell Does Not Believe in Spanking—Three 
Lovely Children Attest the Success of Her 
Method ‘June Wilmer Reaches the Metro- 
politan After Only Two Years Study; “Ray 
Manning Is Offered a Contract with the Ath- 
letics While Yet a Sophomore in High 
School ;” ‘Clark Story Wins Soap-box Derby ;” 
etc. Your business will be to learn How 
success was won. If possible, select subjects near 
your home. You will find an ample supply. 
However, a well-worded, friendly letter will 
often bring the desired information from far 
away people, though a personal interview is 
always to be preferred. One can ask more per- 
tinent questions face to face. 

Coin a striking title and first paragraph for 
your article. Make your information simple 
and definite, your last paragraph unusual. Be 
careful of your English. Select a magazine for 
which you believe your article is appropriate. 
Query the editor. If he is interested, send 
along your neatly typewritten original. 

You need not be concerned by the apparent 
complete coverage of the report you read in 
your newspaper. Reporters haven't time, and 
their papers space, for much more than the 
bare facts. Give your article a warm, human 
touch. Get some intimate details, and work 
them up cleverly. For instance, in my O+io 
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Teacher article referred to, my title was ‘Wide 
Outcurve Changes Career.’’ When I talked 
with the young teacher, he inadvertently men- 
tioned the fact that when a boy he was a 
baseball prodigy. Too frequent use of curves 
permanently injured his arm. This ended his 
dream of a career as a concert pianist. 

I am certain much of my success in plac- 
ing articles lies in the fact that readers in- 
variably wish to contact me personally. While 
it is often impossible to give a working out- 
line of a skill mentioned in an article, I en- 
deavor to make the topic so unusual that it 
calls for further information. I have always 
found readers fair in that they are willing io 
pay, a modest fee for a personally prepared 
answer to their question. 

Soon after being admitted to the bar, I be- 
came interested in the buying problems of the 
consumer. Especially was I disturbed by the 
deceptive and highly colored advertising used 
by many concerns to increase sales. After only 
a superficial investigation, I was appalled at 
the financial loss suffered by unwary pur- 
chasers. 

In the course of my research, I investigated 
100 well known correspondence schools. I out- 
lined faithfully their advertisements, and un- 
covered their answers to inquiries, service 
given, price, and authenticity of courses sold. 
I prepared a brief summary of this informa- 
tion, and sent it to Ohio Schools. The editor 
liked it, yet he could hardly believe the infer- 
ences my article suggested. He bought and 
published it. Teachers from all over the 
country wrote in asking for complete infor- 


mation to be used in their classrooms. 1 
wrote a course using the details my investiga- 
tion had uncovered. It is still being used ex- 
tensively in the city schools of many states. 
It rewarded me with all the profits of a text- 
book author with only one-tenth of the time 
and effort involved. 

That one 1500-word article on ‘How to Buy 
Education” opened up a rich field for my writ- 
ing from which I am still enjoying interest and 
profit. It has not required any legal knowledge 
or other unusual skill to investigate consumer 
buying problems. I have since prepared tracts 
on ‘Buying Life Insurance,” “Home Owner- 
ship,” “How to Buy a Car,” and similar top- 
ics, which I have sold to public service organi- 
zations which give them free to their mem- 
bers. 


Writing authoritative answers to the simple 
question “How” can be done by any young 
writer who enjoys meeting people. Besides be- 
ing profitable, it is heart-warming. One cannot 
help feeling important when he realizes he is 
helping others. When planning your article, 
deliberately make it provocative. Expose your 
idea to contagion. Create the need for an epi- 
demic of articles on your idea. I have been 
writing on consumer buying problems for 15 
years now. I wrote the first ones for the late 
Robert Hicks, founder and then editor of 
Specialty Salesman Magazine. 1 have only 
touched the surface. In all these years, I 
have written each article with one thought in 
mind, and that is to hear my readers say ‘‘In- 
formation, please.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CHARACTERS MAKE Your Story, by Maren Elwood. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 300 pp. $3.00. 

Plot is secondary to characterization, declares Miss 
Elwood, professional writing coach. “You may have 
the perfect plot, but if you do not give the illusion 
of life, or reality, to the characters who act out that 
_ plot, the resulting piece will eventually take its place 
in the limbo of the bureau drawer . . .” The tech- 
nique of characterization is the author's subject, and 
she does an excellent job. After a thorough exposi- 
tion of basic methods, she gives a chapter each to 
characterization in, respectively, the short-short, the 
stage play and motion picture, the novel, the juvenile 
story, and the radio. An excerpt from the book is 
presented in this issue. 


Let’s Write Goop Letters, by Sherman Perry. The 
American Rolling Mill Co. 176 pp. $1.00. 
A concise, factual text on letter-writing methods. 


oO 


George Graham, 521 Fifth Ave., New York, is get- 
ting ready to launch a group of magazines. There 


will probably be a confession, a fact spy magazine, 
a breezy type and a fact detective. There may be a 
stag publication. For data, writers can communicate 
with Mr. Graham, who is expected to have informa- 
tion ready shortly. 


Behind Hillman Periodicals, Inc., (Crime Confes- 
sions, Crime Detective, Real Detective, Sensation, 
Love Confessions, and others), 1476 Broadway, New 
York, is a story of rapid growth. Newsstand increases 
for several recent years—1939, 800%; 1940, 110%; 
1941, 79%. 1941 sales were 9,922,427 copies. 


The firm of Swallow & Critchlow, Box 4002, Al- 
buquerque, N. M., is being disbanded, as Horace 
Critchlow is going into the army. Alan Swallow in- 
forms that two titles planned for the summer, ‘Three 
Young Poets” and “Three Lyric Poets” have been sold 
to the press of James A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill. A 
novel scheduled for fall publication will, however, 
appear under the imprint of Alan Swallow, who will 
continue the publications, mainly interested in shorter 
collections of poetry. These are all published on <a 
royalty basis with no financial cooperation expected 
of the author. 
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TRAVEL ARTICLE 


WRITING THE 


. . +» By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


FICTION trends come and novel styles go 
but, war or no war, people will never stop 
reading about the faraway places where they 
want, and cannot afford, to go. Travel books 
and travel articles have a sound escape-function. 
They are the most inexpensive ersatz for frus- 
trated would-be travellers. 

The market is wide, ranging from special 
travel periodicals such as Travel Magazine, 
National Geographic Magazine, The Desert 
Magazine, all the way to the travel sections of 
the big newspapers. Most slicks and quality 
markets occasionally publish a travel article 
with a special angle (national defense, the 
effect of the war on certain areas of the coun- 
try, places with headline-significance). Such 
articles, well illustrated, have a chance with 
the Post, Collier's, Liberty, or Life. Many 
women’s magazines feature pieces about the 
glamorous, swank spots of the Hemisphere. 
Even such dignified markets as Harper's Mag- 
azine ot Atlantic Monthly occasionally publish 
a travelogue if the theme is significant and the 
writing up to their standards. 

If you want to write travelogues you've got 
to travel. Wild, horse-smelling Western stories 
may be written by gentle, bespectacled indi- 
viduals who have never been west of Pitts- 
burgh; frustrated spinsters often compose emo- 
tional love stories. With travel articles it’s dif- 
ferent. There is a certain flair about them 
which can be acquired only by leg-work. 

But—travel? Where, now that the whole 
world is at war? Stephen Longstreet’s ‘Last 
Man Around the World’ (Random House) 
probably was the last travelogue of its kind for 
some time to come. But there are still people 
going to Mexico and other Latin-American 
countries; hemisphere problems will make us 
look more frequently south of the border. 
There is still some travel to the West Indies. 
Above all, there is still the vast, wonderful 
land of America with its ever-changing scenes, 
mountains, lakes, coasts, people, its hopes and 
despairs—more subjects than you can use in < 
lifetime. 

New times present new opportunities—even 


for travel articles. Many people, forced to 
travel for the first time, like it, become travel- 
conscious. Their curiosity is awakened. Thus 
the travel article of the future will have to be 
based on current events, tied closely to the 
important issues of the day. 

The perfect travel article must be entertain- 
ing, informative and lively. Its main purpose 
is to make the reader travel with you. It should 
contain a lot of information, geographies, his- 
tories, bits of psychology and weather reports 
in streamlined form, but above all it should be 
pleasant to read. Travel articles should never 
have the grave, scholastic approach of a treatise 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Facts are supplied by interviews with resi- 
dents, research work, newspaper clippings, 
books, observation and compilation. Approach 
and subjective, colorful treatment are your own 
business. Both colorful background and fac- 
tual material should be skilfully blended. 

There is an old argument among travel 
authors whether or not a person should read 
about a place before he gets there. Personally, 
I am opposed. On my first trip to Shanghai ! 
spent most of the journey across the Pacific 
reading all the books about Shanghai in the 
ship’s library. When we arrived, I knew prac- 
tically more about the harbor than most of its 
residents who had lived there for years. 


AT PEARL HARBOR (Pre-War) 

Joseph Wechsberg’s ‘“‘The Great Wall,’’ was published in 
seven European languages before he came to the United 
States. He has written in English only two years. His 
articles have appeared in Liberty, This Week, New York 
Times, Asia, and other publications. 
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The result was disastrous. It seemed to me 
that I had seen every sight somewhere, some- 
time ago; there was no surprise left; uncon- 
sciously I was comparing what I saw with what 
I'd been reading. The city didn’t stimulate me 
and I was unable to write a good piece 
about it. 

I'll never make the same mistake again. Now 
I go to a strange, exotic place with the wonder- 
ful anticipation of a first-nighter. There's al- 
ways some exciting surprise. I look around and 
talk to people, fiercely ignoring guide-books 
and “famous” sights, walking around at ran- 
dom. When I get tired, I sit down and make 
‘notes. This is important. There's always so 
much to see on a trip, be it Shanghai or Santa 
Barbara, Cairo (Egypt) or Cairo (Illinois), 
that you can’t store all the impressions in your 
head. Afterwards, on the train, in my cabin 
aboard ship, in the hotel room or back home, | 
arrange my notes. Only then do I start read- 
ing. For the same reason I try to write my 
article while I am under the “magic spell” of 
the place; after the first draft is completed, I 
start my research, correct faulty impressions— 
you wouldn’t believe how many impressions 
are incorrect—check on every detail. Finally 
I rework the piece, cutting down length, pol- 
ishing style, putting on the last touches. 


Although the article should have a personal, 
subjective approach, the author must know 
when to step back behind his work. Personal 
anecdotes will brighten up the piece; so will 
human-interest observations; an occasional bit 
of humor. Yet it must be clear that the sub- 
ject comes first. A travel article is not a chap- 
ter of autobiography with a travel background. 
Mark Twain did it and Somerset Maugham; 
which doesn’t implicate, my friends, that we 
should do it. 


Perhaps the most baffling problem is that of 
balance. Every person going to a certain place 
will duly see certain things; the ambitious 
writer must see more and write less. Selectivity 
is all-important. An article about New York 
dealing with the familiar, hackneyed sights— 
Broadway, Rockefeller Center, Grant’s Tomb 
and Chinatown—will hardly have a chance of 
acceptance. If you want to sell a piece on New 
York, you'll have to find a more unusual angle. 
It’s like the photograph of a familiar subject 
from an entirely new viewpoint. Ten people 
with cameras pass by and see nothing unusual 
or interesting in it. The eleventh comes along 
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and shoots a picture that becomes a sensation 
—because it’s different. 

Nothing pleases me more than letters froin 
people who say they’ve lived at a place about 
which I’ve written; yet until they read my 
article they never realized that those things 
actually did exist. Like the newspaperman, the 
travel-writer should have a sort of sixth sense 
which makes him see deeper into things than 
the average man. 

Good illustrations are obligatory. Seeing is 
believing as far as the editor is concerned. 
Illustrated features stand a much better chance 
of acceptance. Besides, photographs are much 
better paid for than text and a set of suitable 
pictures may double your check. But they must 
be good and they must have a relation to the 
subject of the article. The best thing is to 
make one’s own photos; then one will be sure 
that they fit the article. Taking pictures is fun 
with the modern miniature camera, 24-hours-a- 
day developing service and a dealer in every 
place in the country. If you are the camera- 
allergic type try to secure a few good pictures 
while en route. Only as a last resort go to the 
picture agencies. 

Here are some of the current markets for 
travel articles. Remember that this is 1942 
with a war and many other things going on. 
The straight travelogue is out; there must be 
a relation to life and up-to-the-minute events. 

Good luck and—bon voyage! 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, Di C. 

American Swedish Monthly, The, 630 Sth Ave., 
New York. (M-20). 

New York. 

Art and Decoration Combined with The Spur, 
(Artspur Pubs., Inc.) 116 E. 16th St., New York. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 49 Metcalf St., Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Country Life, 1270 6th Ave., New York. 

Desert Magazine, The, E\ Centro, Calif. 

Far East, The, St. Columbans, Nebr. 

House and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. 

Travel, (McBride) 116 E. 16th St., New York. 


Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Inside Detective, which uses true stories of crime 
investigation, 1000-6000 words, preferably with wom- 
an interest, should be under official by-lines if pos- 
sible. W. A. Swanberg is editor. Two to three cents 
a word, up, is paid on acceptance. 
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SELLING QUIZZES TO THE PULPS 


IN the last year and a half I have made more than 
$400 (cash on the barrel head) from writing quizzes 
for the pulps. 

What is a quiz? 

As the pulp editors know it, it is a series of ten 
questions and answers, headed by a short lead. Gen- 
erally, the lead and questions are found on one page, 
the answers on another, so the reader may “‘test’’ his 
knowledge of a given topic without benefit of peeking. 

The type of quiz naturally is determined by the 
individual magazine. Detective mags use quiz fea- 
tures dealing with mayhem, murders, and misde- 
meanors in general. Western pulps like question- 
naires concerned with guns, and cactus, and sage 
brush, and horses, and bits, and bridles. The reader 
of science publications likes to be “tested” on ques- 
tions dealing with chemicals, the elements, nature 
oddities, evolution, and so on. 

Probably I can better show you the mechanics of 
pulp-quiz writing than ¢e// you. Thus, for your en- 
lightenment, I have set down a sample lead of the 
type I used on a quiz sold to a well-known Western. 
It will give you a general idea of the type of lead 
which can be used to good advantage. It also shows 
how the flavor (the slant) of the magazine can be 
instilled in this sort of writing. Here she goes: 

“Howdy, pardner! Rein in your pinto and 
pitch camp with us for a spell, and let's see 
how much you know about the West. Below 
are listed ten questions, all designed specially 
to test how well you know your cowboy lore. 
Some are quite easy. But others are as tricky 
as a sidewinder. Anyhow, if you answer all 
ten of ‘em correctly, feel sure you'd make a top- 
hand in anybody's outfit. Answer eight or nine, 
and chances are you'd still be a pretty handy 
man to have around in a shootin’ scrape. Answer 
seven, and, well . you're still a couple of 
jumps ahead of the tenderfoot.” 

Such is a typical lead for a Western quiz. A de- 
tective quiz would, of course, have a “crime flavor”; 
a love quiz a “romantic flavor,” and so on. 

Questions naturally follow the slant of the maga- 
zine. A typical question for a Western pulp would 


“In Western slang, what is known as ‘lick’ ?” 
And the answer: 
“ Lick’ is the cowboy’s term for ‘syrup’.” 


Another Western question and answer: 
“Was Geronimo an Apache, Arapahoe, Chero- 
kee, Papago, or Ute?” 
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By HALLACK McCORD, Colorado 


“Geronimo was an Apache.” 

Such is the type of question Western books like. 

In a different field here’s a question I recently sold 
(among others) to a detective pulp whose name I 
don't mention because it might cost me too much 
dough—not that you'd ever dream of trying to cut 
my throat! 

“Is there really such a thing as the ‘death 
rattle’ 

“Yes. Authorities say the ‘death rattle’ actual- 
ly occurs—sometimes. It is caused by the mo- 
tion of a plug of mucous which has formed in 
the throat of a dying person.” 


And for a ‘‘pleasanter’’ crime question: 

“Was the art of fingerprinting invented by a 
New York policeman just before the turn of 
the century?” 

“No. Fingerprinting as a means of identifica- 
tion has been used for ages. The Chinese used 
it hundreds of years ago.” 


In the science fiction field, you would quiz your 
readers thus: 
‘How many moons has the planet Mars?” 
“Mars has two moons.” 


In the love field, stuff about personality improve- 
ment, beauty culture, and man-catching in general, 
goes best. If you miss with it in the love pulps, 
you can sometimes unload on the women’s digest or 
women’s page syndicate fields. 

In marketing, pulp quizzes are sold on two bases: 
as single features, and in series. Generally, I find it 
well to send in a sample quiz to the editor and ex- 
plain in a note that he can have more if he likes. 

Prices are as she blows, but usually follow pretty 
close to the base-rate of the individual mag. I have, 
however, received as high as four cents a word for 
pulp quizzes—pretty darned good wages in this day 
and age! 

One final point: In addition to buying the straight- 
quiz—which we have just discussed—pulps are now 
beginning to buy a variety of specialized quiz forms. 
Recently I noticed that Daisy Bacon was running a 
quiz in connection with and concerning a handwriting 
analysis feature in Detective Story. The quiz was 
based on the feature. Which indicates that if you 
can think up some new ideas with a questionnaire 
angle, (as above, for example), chances are you can 
sell them. 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, edited by Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O. 
F. M., deserves top listing as a Catholic market. 
Payment is made on acceptance at 11/4 cents per 
word and up for both articles and fiction. Writes 
Rev. Blocker: “We are in the market for timely 
human interest stories dealing with contemporary 
Catholic individuals who have accomplished the note- 
worthy or unusual. Such personality sketches, kept 
within 3,000 words, should ordinarily be accom- 
panied by clear, glossy black-and-white photographs, 
for which good additional payment is made.  Fic- 
tion, from 2,500 to 3,000 words, should be mature, 
modern, and wholesome. Juvenile stories are very 


seldom accepted and then only when slanted with 
mature readers in mind.” 

Camp and Trail, Box 10, Station C, New York, a 
magazine for hikers, is described as an international 


magazine for woodsmen in general and hikers in par- 
ticular. It uses articles, short stories, on the out- 
doors, editorials on trails, equipment, hunting, etc., 
jokes on camp life, news items of hiking clubs, and 
photos of wild animal life, but cannot at present 
make payment for material. Lew Ney, editor, adds, 
“Authors retain rights to reprint.” 

Infants’ & Children’s Wear Review, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, writes: ‘We are going to have to de- 
velop more features made up of short ideas and 
fewer of long features, as our space has been reduced 
considerably due to the defense program.” Mrs. 
Crete Dahl, editor, would like lots of good little 
merchandising ideas. 

Elliott Service Co. is at 219 East 44th St., New 
York, instead of 217. A. Lubatty, photo editor, 
writes that $3 is now being paid for each photo, in- 
stead of $2. All photos must carry captions. 
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THEATRICAL DICTIONARY 
By NANCY MOORE 
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(The following terms apply wholly to the 
theatre, and not necessarily to the movies.) 


Aluminum powder—flecks of aluminum applied to 
give the appearance of grey hair. 

Amateur—one who has little training in the theatre; 
an actor who performs as a sideline; one who is 
not paid for his work. 

Base—the first ingredient of make-up used to ‘‘set’’ 
the rest. 

Black wax—wax used in small quantities to block 
out teeth. 

Blank, to pull a—to forget the lines. 

Blow—to forget the lines. 

Boards—the stage itself. 

Brace—the iron or wood support which holds up the 
flats from the back. 

Business—the details collectively of position, action, 
movement which an actor uses during a perform- 
ance. 

Carry the play—to have the burden of putting over a 
show on the shoulders of one actor. 

Character actor—a performer who does not play a 
straight role. 

Counter cross—movement by two actors at the same 
time, one progressing from right to left, for ex- 
ample, while the other goes from left to right. 

Crepe hair—artificial wool-like substitute for hair. 

Cue—the line or sound which immediately precedes 
an actor's speech or action. 

Cyclorama—the curved cloth hanging which forms 
the back (and may also form sides) of many stage 
sets. 

Downstage—that area of the stage which is near the 
footlights. 

Dress—to move into a different place onstage usually 
for the purpose of creating a balanced picture or 
getting out of another's way. 

First lead—that actor having the largest and most 
important part to play. 

Flats—wooden frames covered with painted canvass 
which when put together form the stage set. 

Floods—iarge lights. 

Fluff—to ruin a line by forgetting or miss-saying it. 

Flyer—see show-bill. 

Grease paint—oily substance used for make-up base. 

House lights—illumination in the audience. 

Leftstage—the actor’s left as he faces the audience; 
thus, the audience's right. 

Make-up—portraiture painted on the actor. 

Mask—to stand in front of another actor, usually on 
purpose. 

. Milk—to force a laugh from the audience by stage 
tricks; to hold up a speech until the laugh comes. 

Muaff—to spoil a line or forget it. 

Mug—to use exaggerated facial contortions; 
act. 

Oleo—a drop curtain. usually a painted one. 

Pace—the degree of rapidity with which a play moves, 
depending on how fast the actors pick up their 
lines. 

Pantomime—to act out a scene without words. 

Paper the house—to give out a great many free tickets 
to present the false appearance of a full house. 

Pick up—to increase the slowing pace of a play for 
the sake of its flow. 

Prompter—one who stands in the wings during a play 
holding the script and giving forgotten lines to 
actors. 


to over- 


Prompt script—the copy of the play used by the 
prompter which contains not only the lines but the 
business, light and sound cues, etc. 

Professional—one who is paid for acting; a trained 
actor. 

Properties—the small articles used by actors during 
a play such as letters, phone, books; hand-used 
articles. 

Props—short term for properties. 

Proscentum—the arch or beam which forms the top 
frame of the stage. 

Rabbit's foot—the hare’s foot used for application of 
dry rouge and for good luck. 

Repertory—an acting company whose plays repeat 
in a cycle; thus unlike stock, a play once given 
does not become inactive but will return as it ap- 
pears on the wheel. 

Rightstage—the actor's right as he faces the audience. 

Show bill—a broad sheet containing an advertisement 
of the show. 

Sight line—the areas onstage which can be seen by 
the whole of the audience. 

Spirit gum—a liquid preparation used by actors to 
secure false hair, false noses, etc. 

Stage hand—one who handles scenery, lights, etc.; 
assistant to the manager. 

Stage manager—he who is in charge of the mechan- 
ical running of the show with authority over all 
stage assistants, and with the responsibility of see- 
ing that everything is ready and in place, and that 
the actors get their calls on time. 

Steal—to move inconspicuously so as to reach an- 
other spot onstage without the movement's being 
observed. 

Stereoptican—a method by which two magic lanterns 
are combined to throw shadow images on the stage 
thus eliminating the necessity of a realistic stage 
set. 

Stock hose plays run only a 
week, with a changed bill every Monday night. 

an actor whose role is comparatively unim- 
portant since he only “feeds” lines to an outstand- 
ing character who receives all the credit and gets 
the laughs; a thankless role. 

Strike—to take down the set; 
from the stage. 

Sups—extras, usually used for mob scenes, who have 
no lines to speak. 

Switchboard — the arrangement which controls the 
lighting equipment. 

Teaser—the short stationary curtain which frames the 
stage at the top, but hanging back of the proscen- 


to remove anything 


ium. 

Upstage—the back section of the stage away from 
the footlights. 

Upstage—to jockey oneself toward the back of the 
stage which is considered the strongest place to 
stand and deliver lines; to force another actor to 
stand nearer the footlights than yourself. 

Wardrobe mistress—the woman who is in charge 
of all costumes and is responsible for laying out 
the clothes to be worn for each performance. 

Wings—just offstage left or right where actors stand 
waiting for their entrance cues. 

(Before she became a professional writer, Nancy Moore, 
whose home is in Charlotteville, Va., was an actress for 
three years. She has contributed to McCall’s, Liberty, 
Good Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
many other magazines.) 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


XLII—SYNTHESIS AS A 
SELF-STARTER 


Using the basic themes as starting points for the 
process of evolving stories, in the manner outlined in 
our last lesson, is an intelligent thing to do. More 
or less deliberately, the majority of successful writers 
employ the method to some extent. It gives aim and 
direction to their creative energies. 

If the matter were reasoned out (which _ 
is rarely the case) the reasoning would go like this: 
“Stories of Regeneration are popular. The readers 
for whom I write, and the editor of the magazine for 
which I intend this story, like stories of Regeneration. 
Therefore I shall write a story based on the theme 
of Regeneration.” 

The experienced author arrives at the same result 
instinctively, without consciously reasoning the mat- 
ter out. There is nothing, however, to prevent one 
from going at it with cold-blooded premeditation. 
The inexperienced writer is prone to plunge into the 
writing of a story without thought of its audience 
or possible market. He would do well to put con- 
scious thought and direction into the matter—that 
is, to decide in advance the general type and basic 
appeal of the story he intends to write. 

It is logical to include the purpose-theme in the 
preliminary thought. Thus: ‘My story will be based 
on the theme of Regeneration, and its prime purpose 
will be to instill the ideal of patriotism.’’ Or: ‘This 
will be a tale of thrilling romantic love involving the 
theme of Sacrifice.” Or: “‘I shall write a confession 
story to show the evils of jealousy, working it out 
through the theme of Repentance.” 

No doubt there are writers—writers of outstanding 
ability—writers whose stories, books, or plays have 
claims to eminence in the field of lasting literature— 
who would be horrified at the thought of going at 
their tasks in this way. Their work is the product of 
ideas which take hold of them and demand to be 
written. The best work of any writer, as a matter of 
fact, is likely to be conceived in this way. 

But let us face the facts realistically. The toughest 
problem for the average writer is that of getting 
ideas. When a story is finished, the mind seems to 
be wiped dry. There is an inevitable period of worry 
and travail before a new idea can be shaped and 
started on the road toward development. This ap- 
plies to writers of long experience as well as be- 
ginners. 

The experienced writer has this advantage, how- 
ever. He has learned a number of tricks and devices 
which enable him to get over the hump. 

Among self-starting devices which can be employed 
in such emergencies, the method of synthesis from 
basic themes has its logical place. The producing 
author knows his markets—or the markets he wishes 
to reach. Reflection tells him what themes are popu- 
lar with these markets. He fixes his thoughts upon 
one or another of these themes and commences the 
mulling-over process suggested in our last lesson. 

For the student to whom this still may seem some- 
what nebulous, a few suggestions may prove helpful. 
What are the popular themes? 

Generally speaking, they are, of course, themes 
involving romance, adventure, and mystery. In the 


general popular magazines, these themes predominate 


In the pulp field, the tendency is to specialize in one 
or another of them. 

All three may be combined in one story, but it is 
usually advisable, in slanting toward a market, to 
make the story predominantly one thing or the other. 
With this in view, the following suggestive table is 
offered: 

ROMANCE 


For a writer capable of writing a good love story, 
there is always an open market. Under the heading 
of Romance, we are chiefly concerned with the light 
love story. Obviously, the theme of Retribution— 
punishment for evildoing—is not the theme to select 
for a light love story. Neither is Revenge. Rather, 
we would select: 

Achievement. The story of a determined suitor 
who conquers obstacles in order to win the girl of 
his choice (or the man of her choice). 

Recognition. The story of an unappreciated lover 
whose true worth is eventually recognized by the 
girl (or man) whose love is sought. 

Forgiveness. The story of a love which in the end 
causes the principals to come together in spite of 
quarrels or serious misunderstandings. (An especial 
favorite in domestic stories—tales in which hus- 
band and wife become alienated but are eventually 
reunited. ) 

Fidelity. The story of a faithful suitor whose love 
Survives a searing trial. 

Reward. The hero (or heroine) wins a loved one 
as a result of unselfish acts and sacrifices. 

Gratitude. In this phase, practically the same story 
as that based upon reward. 

Sacrifice. The story of a love which causes one 
to sacrifice greatly for the object of devotion. 

Exposure. The story of an unworthy rival who is 
exposed in time to allow the more worthy suitor to 
win out. 

Of these themes, Fidelity, Sacrifice, and perhaps 
Forgiveness are likely to be found in “heavier” love 
stories. The darker themes, Retribution, Revenge, Re- 
generation, and Repentance, will be found also in 
the deeper, more realistic, and tragic forms of love 
fiction. In the popular light love story, Achievement 
probably heads the list, as far as popularity is con- 


cerned. 
ADVENTURE 


The aim of an adventure story, generally speaking, 
is to involve the hero in great dangers, so that he 
may surmount them by courage, resolution, skill, in- 
genuity, and other virile attributes. Favorite themes 
serving this purpose: 

Regeneration. The story of a weak, selfish, pam- 
pered, or otherwise unregenerate character, who is 
thrust into danger and thereby develops into a strong, 
resourceful, courageous person. 

Achievement. The story of an attempt to accomp- 
lish some purpose (a rescue, the extermination of 
outlaws, an arrest, a treasure hunt, or the like), and 
the overcoming of all obstacles by courage, resource- 
fulness, etc. 

Recognition. In a dangerous situation, someone 
who has been despised, disregarded, or misunder- 
stood performs an act of heroism. 
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MYSTERY 


Almost inevitably, a mystery story involves the 
search for an ‘explanation for strange events (an in- 
explicable crime being the favorite). The familiar 
basic theme for this purpose is: 

Achievement. The chief character, faced with a 
crime, or with other inexplicable and terrifying oc- 
currences, employs great resourcefulness and ingenuity 
in finally solving it. 

This is almost always the predominant theme, but 
there is likely to be a secondary theme, such as: 


Revenge. The crime which is eventually solved, 
from the criminal’s point of view, involves a deter- 
mination to get even for some real or fancied injury. 


Exposure. Again from the criminal’s point of view, 
the story is likely to involve exposure through some 
weak link in his attempts to cover up, or through 
some character weakness. 

Retribution. Punishment of the evildoer is almost 
an inevitable phase of any mystery story. 

So much for the more generally popular themes. A 
writer seeking a sure-fire subject for development will 
not go astray by selecting whatever of these themes 
he is qualified to handle. 

Aiming at specific periodicals, the writer naturally 
will modify his selections. He is more likely to con- 
sider the romance themes in preference to the adven- 
ture themes, if aiming at the women’s magazines. 
However, an adventure theme bound up with a ro- 
mance theme is likely to be a very good bet. For 
example, an Achievement story in which the hero wins 
the love of the girl by rescuing her from a dangerous 
predicament. 

Among confession magazines, there is a decided 
partiality for the theme of Repentance. The heroine 
makes a mistake; she suffers, repents, and usually at- 
tains happiness in the end. Forgiveness, Regenera- 
tion, and Recognition also are employed. 

In the pulp love-story group, the Romance themes 
previously outlined predominate. In the Western ro- 
mance magazines, they are likely to be mingled rather 
more pronouncedly with adventure themes. 

The pulp adventure magazines include Westerns, 
Sport, War, Air, Science-fiction, and some other 
types. For these, the adventure themes previously 
listed are the logical bets, with proper adaptation to 
the locale or field involved. 

Most of the current detective magazines fall into 
the adventure category. They are concerned with 
conflicts between the law and the underworld, rather 
than with the solving of mysteries. 

There is no reason why an author should not ar- 
rive at the desired result—a good story—by starting 
with a theme intelligently directed toward a certain 
magazine or type of audience. In practice, this is 
known as ‘“‘slanting.” 

It need not be a forced or mechanical process if the 
theme is allowed to develop in the author's mind, 
evolving naturally into a story by those processes of 
nature which are so fundamental and yet so elusive 
that they almost defy description. 

It is when an attempt is made to force the result 
that failure becomes likely. The analogy we have 
employed in a previous lesson tells why. We must 
let the grapes ripen through the warm action of the 
sun—not force them to ripen. We must develop 
our ingredients by the slow process of mental fer- 
mentation, instead of crudely throwing them together. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Select a theme which you feel would be suitable 
for development for: The Saturday Evening Post; for 
Thrilling Love Magazine; for Good Housekeeping: 
for True Story Magazine; for Detective Tales; for 
Western Aces; for Thrilling Wonder Stories; for 
various other magazines of your own selection. 


2. Determine which type of story you are best 
qualified to write. Select the theme which you con- 
sider most popular in that field. Try to develop a 
story based on this theme and slanted toward a specific 
magazine. 


ARE YOUR 
MANUSCRIPTS SAFE? 
By MARGERY MANSFIELD, Mass. 


WHEN Edna Millay’s “Conversation at Midnight” 
was burned, the Poetry Society of America urged 
its members to put their manuscripts in a safe place, 
stressing the point that carbon and original should 
not be kept together. 

Most of us make carbons against loss in the mails, 
yet the postal service loses only one manuscript at a 
time. Fire, flood, hurricane and theft can, in one 
swoop, wipe out all a writer’s unpublished work. 
Among my own acquaintances there are several who 
have had such losses; a story writer whose unsold 
accumulation was accidentally destroyed by an agent; 
a vocational guidance expert whose book, practically 
accepted, and the fruit of years of experience, was 
in a trunk with its carbon when the trunk was stolen 
from her car; a journalist whose new country house 
was swept to sea by a hurricane, taking with it the 
data she had gathered in a life-time of reporting and 
interviewing, and had saved for special articles and 
books. 

Trusting to numerical probabilities you can dis- 
tribute carbon sets of your masterpiece among sev- 
eral friends; but if you want absolute security, 
choose a safe-deposit box. The smallest, renting 
in New York for $5 a year and tax—for much less 
in small cities—will hold a squashy roll of 350 
manuscript pages, and still have room for a few 
financial mistakes beneath it. 

It is the place for the carbon of a book that has 
been accepted, but not yet published; for the carbon 
of the finished chapters of a book you are under 
contract to deliver by a certain date; for all poems 
not yet in a book; for a fiction writer's best unsold 
work; for the non-fiction writer’s data; for copies 
of prize contest entries. 

New York $5 boxes, I believe, are somewhat 
shallower than those in the small town near me 
where the dimensions are 41/4 by 41/4 by 16. 

By using a very thin paper for carbons (onion- 
skin or manifold paper) you can squeeze in more 
pages. If you are willing to make a special copy, 
economizing on space, the safety box will hold sev- 
eral times as much. (Manifold paper can be used— 
both sides, single-spaced, no margins. For verse, 
indicate divisions between lines by a diagonal 
bar{/]. Two bars can be used for stanza and 
paragraph divisions; three to indicate the end. Num- 
ber the pages, fold each down the middle, stack in 
the bottom of the box.) 

“Jot, Quick-writing,” a system of abbreviation, 
published in mimeographed brochure, makes possible 
still further economies. With it I get 384 lines of 
verse on a sheet. It is easy to learn, but if you use 
it for records to be kept a long time, better write 
our unusual words, key words, and those which 
might be confused with others having the same 
abbreviations. It would be wise to keep using it a 
little, so that you can read it more readily. 

Maybe no “bombs will fall on Alabama,” but a 
copy of your manuscripts, in each of two places, im- 
proves the probability of their survival, war or 
peace. 
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Today's Astrology, formerly at 183 N. Columbus 
Ave., Freeport, N. Y., is now located at 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Trans-Canada News Service, 5019 Coalbrook Ave., 
Montreal, P. Q., syndicates feature articles either in 
series or singly, and reports that free lance contribu- 
tions are welcome. Payment is made either by out- 
right purchase on publication, or on a royalty basis, 
usually 50-50. Request is made that no photos be sent 
without query. 

The following changes in Dell Publications, 149 
Madison Ave., New York, arrived too late for in- 
clusion in our June Quarterly Market List: 


Five Detective Novels is a new monthly added to 
the group. It uses detective murder novelettes, 18,000 
to 20,000 words in length. All stories must be well 
written, tightly knit, and masculine in appeal. F. A. 
McChesney is editor. Payment is made on acceptance 
at 114 cents a word. 

All Fact Detective is another new Dell publication, 
a monthly, using actual police cases, from 5000 to 
6000 words in length, also shorter features. Official 
by-lines are preferred, but are not always essential. 
By-lines of participants in cases are also sought. These 
are paid for in proportion to importance of case. 
Payment is 2 cents a word, $3 a picture. West F. 
Peterson is editor. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, 161 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., published in the interest of bot- 
tlers of carbonated beverages, is especially in need 
of articles, 1000 to 2000 words, on unusually good 
advertising, merchandising, or sales campaigns. (One 
article on each of these three subjects is published 
each month.) At this time, too, there is a special 
need for articles dealing with advertising and public 
relations. These should be illustrated if possible. Reg- 
ular rate is 25 cents a column inch, including space 
occupied by illustrations, captions, headings. How- 
ever, if articles are extra good, bonuses are paid ac- 
cordingly: first bonus, $5.00; second bonus, $3.00. 
Bonuses are also paid on extra good illustrations. 


Southern Shoe Merchandiser, 75 Third St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., has decided to suspend publication for 
the duration. 

American Dancer, 250 W. 57th St., New York, and 
Dance, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, have merged, and are 
now appearing as one publication, Dance. A sub- 
scriber reports “Both magazines have misled writers. 
They appear to exist to help dancers, but in reality 
seem to cater to nightclub and dance teams.” 

McClure’s Digest, Camden, Ark., is a new monthly 
looking for articles related to democratic and eco- 
nomic problems, clean politics, public power devel- 
opment, monopoly and labor, human interest, to 1000 
words; fillers, shorts, etc., W. C. McClure, editor- 
publisher, regrets that no payment can be made at 
first, but states that the magazine offers a good op- 
portunity for new writers. Material, he says, should 
be colorful with punch. 


Fraternal Outlook, 80 Fifth Ave., New York, a 


monthly magazine of the International Workers Or- 
der, America’s leading labor fraternal society, in an 
attempt to expand its present aims, will include an 
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absorbing amount of literary and journalistic crafts- 
manship that will provide entertainment and enlight- 
enment to its readers. As a result, it is in the mar- 
ket for stories, 500 to 2000 words, on war (heroism, 
sacrifice, civilian role); labor (union struggles, his- 
toric figures, sports); history (characters, events) ; 
people (human interest, folk-say, the home) ; infor- 
mation (useful, fresh, new-angle), for which 1 cent 
a word is offered as the basic rate. States Leslie A. 
Gould, managing editor, “Any vital writing, no mat- 
ter what the device, will be sincerely considered. Ideas 
or actual material for picture stories or documented 
exposes top the list.’’ Secondary serializations will 
be considered, but only exceptional poetry. All the 


material must be original (no re-writes) heretofore 
unpublished. 


Following is a recently released list of publications 
of the David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL, 


and their current requirements: 


Mother's Golden Now, quarterly for mothers of 
children from birth to 11 years of age, whose purpose 
is to inspire mothers in their efforts to give their 
children a Christian background. Demand is for de- 
partment material, 100 to 400 words; interesting 
things for children to make and do, to 600 words; 
short stories, 300-1000 words, on Bible personalities 
which reveal a character-building trait; vital accounts 
of mothers of the Bible, general Bible stories to read 
aloud or tell to children; articles 300 to 1000 words 
for a ‘Mothers Tell Us’ department; 500 word fea- 
ture articles revealing dramatic episodes in which a 
mother finds the hardships she has endured as a 
mother amply repaid; and fiction, 1500 to 2500 
words, revealing fundamental truths. 


Sunday School Home Journal, a quarterly magazine 
to further Christian living, family worship, Bible 
study in the home, and to provide special helps full 
of virility and hopefulness for shut-ins and the aged. 
Preferred length is 800 to 1000 words.’ 


Sunday School Home Visitor, a quarterly for the 
use of “home department leaders’’ whose job it is to 
bring the church and Sunday School into the homes 
of those who attend. Material should be short, 500 
to 800 words. 


Problem Studies Teacher, a quarterly for teachers 
of boys and girls from 12 to 17 years of age. For 
this, challenging suggestions to teachers on how to 
build a constructive teen-age program in which the 
members of the class have an active part, are used. 


Junior Scholar, a quarterly for boys and girls from 
9 to 12 to use in connection with Sunday School 
classes. Peppy articles about live-wire boys and girls 
engaged in constructive activity at home, at play, at 
school, are needed, as well as Sunday School class 
experiences made so sparkling that not even the most 
indifferent boy or girl can resist. Length preference 
is from 300 to 800 words. 


Junior Teacher, quarterly magazine for teachers of 
junior students. Uses articles, 300 to 800 words, full 
of stimulating ideas to encourage junior boys and girls 
to take part in all class and Sunday School activities ; 
helpful accounts of teachers’ methods. 
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Young People’s Journal, a quarterly magazine for 
young people between the ages of 17 and 23. Uses 
brief, 200-250+ words, striking, thought-provoking 
editorials that will drive home the teachings of 
Christ’s way of life; articles, 1500 to 1800 words, 
on the relationship of Christian youth to war. These 
articles should be addressed not only to the men who 
must go to war, but also to those men and women 
who remain behlInd. 

Young People's Teacher, a quarterly for teachers 
of young people. Uses editorials, 200 to 250 words, 
on the same subjects as the editorials in Young Peo- 
ple’s Journal, but from the teacher's point of view, 
and feature articles, 800 to 1000 words, or 1500 to 
1800, which challenge teachers with the necessity of 
reaching youth with Christian teaching in the home, 
th church, and the community. 

Adult Bible Class Monthly, a magazine for mem- 
bers of adult Sunday School classes. Uses forceful ar- 
ticles, 500 to 800 words, telling how to make the 
adult class a dynamic force in the life of every mem- 
ber; articles, 700 to 1000 words, covering ingenious 
plans for increasing membership, clever ways of 
reaching absentees, etc.; stimulating articles for a 
department on the advancement of Christianity in the 
home, the church and the community to 1200 words, 
and articles on Christianity as it enters into the rela- 
tionship of every class member as he adjusts himself 
to life outside himself, 1000-1200 words. 

Primary Teacher, a magazine for teachers of chil- 
dren 6 to 8 years, and Beginner's Teacher, a magazine 
for teachers of children 4 to 6. Both use manuscripts 
either 400 to 850 words in length, full of suggestions 
for handling and teaching youngsters; simple charac- 
ter-building poems with an unusual twist for chil- 
dren, and inspiratonal verse for the teacher, limited 
to 12 lines. 

New Century Leader, a monthly for religious lead- 
ers and all adults desiring a general religious pub- 
lication. 1000-word articles containing challenging 
suggestions on how to become a better Sunday School 
teacher are used; also articles, to 1200 words, cover- 
ing workable plans for superintendents’ study; arti- 
cles which reveal the dynamic power of the Christian 
way of life; articles dealing with the war, its effect 
on human ideologies, etc. 

The American News Trade Journal, 131 Varick St., 
New York, announces that hereafter the magazine 
will be issued five times a year—January, March, 
May, September, and November. Next number will be 
September. 

Crime Confessions, Crime Detective, Real Detective 
and Sensation, 1476 Broadway, New York, are now 
being edited by Tony Field, who replaces George 
Scullin. Length for the first two has been changed to 
4500 to 5000 words. 

The Orline Tremaine Book Co. has moved from 
120 W. 40th St., New York, to 545 Fifth Ave. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 270 Madison Avé., New 
York, has purchased the Alliance Book Corporation, 
book publishing house, and will bring out technical 
books, books of lasting information, as well as fiction 
of merit. H. L. Selden, editor of the Ziff-Davis Little 
Technical Library, will be editor of the merged con- 
cerns. 

The Family Circle Magazine, Inc., 400 Madison 
Ave., New York, comments on the market tip in June 
A. & J. that, although it does use a few short-shorts 
a year, it is not in the market for them. Staff is lim- 
ited, and cannot handle a large quantity of unsolicit- 
ed manuscripts. R. R. Endicott is editor. 

Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 2027 N. Prospect 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., reports to a contributor: “Our 
purchase schedule is filled.” 
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Lucille Burton Features, Hearst Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., uses all types of material including radio 
and talent, but purchases nothing from free-lancers. 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, the mag- 
azine for young career women, uses articles of many 
types. “They may be humorous or how-to, recrea- 
tional or on job subjects,” states Elizabeth Penrose, 
editor, “but always they must be timely.” Length 
limit is 2000 words. A variable flat sum is paid on 
publication. 

Yank, 250 E. 42nd St., New York, ahe new weekly 
publication for soldiers, is in charge of Bert White, 
who served on The Stars and Stripes during World 
War I. It is published by the Special Service Branch 
of the War Department, and edited by Hartzell 
Spence. Enlisted men make up the balance of the ed- 
itorial staff. Primary purpose of the weekly is to pro- 
mote fighting spirit among the men in service. 


American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C., is continuing publication despite 
restrictions placed on automobile travel for pleasure. 
No fiction nor poetry is used. Articles deal with al- 
most any subject of interest or benefit to the car 
owner. Payment is 1 cent a word on acceptance. Flor- 
ence K. Buschmann is the new editor. 


Willard D. Morgan, editor of The Complete Pho- 
tographer, an encyclopedical study of photography, 
sale of which has reached the millionth copy, is 
looking for more photographs which can be used in 
coming issues of the publication. Address Mr. Mor- 
gan, in care of The National Educational Alliance, 
Inc., 37 W. 47th St., New York. 

Glass Packer and Glass Industry, formerly at 11 
W. 42nd St., New York, have moved to 55 W. 42nd 
St. Wallace F. Janssen, editor of the former, and John 
T. Ogden, editor of the latter, should be queried on 
possible articles. 

Pleasure, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., is 
reported out of business. 

Brush-Fire, Box 506, Oakdale, Calif., has suspend- 
ed publication. 


SELL YOUR SCRIPTS! 


Try articles. My writers sell before completing the 
course. Course is personal, guaranteed, substan- 
tial. It includes personal collaboration on your 
articles and help in SELLING! Send for FREE 
details. I'll show you the way to multiple checks. 
If you have a script, send it with a dollar for 
complete analytical report. 


WALTER N. DES MARIS 


Station E Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAS YOUR STORY A FILM FUTURE? 


There is an active market NOW for original 
ideas, books, plays and magazine stories. | offer 
complete literary assistance in critical and sell- 
ing service in the fields of publication as well as 
screen and radio. 

Send in your material and let me show you 
how to put a picture into your stories. My rates 
are reasonable. 

Write today for free information. If you can 
turn out stories for Hollywood markets, | CAN 
SELL THEM. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Hastens your first sale! Increases sales of short stories, 
books, articles, radio scripts, by unique Revision, Re- 
writing and Marketing methods. You'll like my de- 
scriptive folder. Write today, or mail a script (up to 

000 words), and $1 for unique criticism and recom- 
mendations. 


RALPH W. WHITE, Critic-Agent 


21 Langdon Ave., Watertown, Mass. Phone WAT 7620 


The help you've always wanted. Try it! 


Buy United States 


DEFENSE BONDS 
and 


STAMPS 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 
Here’s something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new 
brochures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY— 
for a dime each! 

1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In $ 


8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How to Write Your Life Story 

10—How to Choose a Success Pen Name 

11—How to Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including demonstration, and on ‘Article 
Writing sy’’ sent free upon request. 

PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 

Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply act synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, inc. 
Dept. 13, 1749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


Were Looking For 
PROMISING NEW WRITERS 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be competently rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospec- 
tive buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver, Colo. 


The A. & J. Sales oer handles manu- 
scripts on the basis of 10% commission, mini- 
mum $4, with a reading fee of $1.25 for first 
1000 words, then 35 cents a thousand. Help- 
ful critical opinion furnished for material 
not deemed salable. Return postage should ac- 
company. Address: Sales Agency Director. 


The Author & Journalist 


The following syndicates, all located at Suite 302, 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., were 
removed from our May syndicate listing, because, at 
time of going to press, questionnaires had not been 
returned. They are, however, “going concerns.” 


British Empire Feature Syndicate (also British Em- 
pire News Photos). Radio and newspaper features. 
Staff only. 

Hollywood Doings Feature Syndicate. Motion pic- 
ture, radio, books, night life, news photos, columns, 
cartoons. Staff only except for nude photos (female) 
for overseas release, payment on acceptance, $1 to $5. 
50-50 percentage basis. 

Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate. 
newspaper features. Staff only. 


Press Enterprises. Staff material only. 


The American Weekly, 235 E. 45th St., New York, 
is overstocked. 

Straight Street Publishing Co., 303 N. Harvey St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., publishers of Women’s Weekly 
News, is, at the present time, swamped with manu- 
scripts, and would appreciate it if no more were sub- 
mitted for at least 60 days. 

Five Novels, a monthly using Westerns, adventure, 
sport, and mystery novels, is definitely masculine in 
appeal. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has re- 
duced its length for short stories from 3000 to 2500 
words. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Co., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, recently informed a writer it is buying no 
adult fiction. This house specializes in juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. 

St. Nicholas, which has been reported about to be 
republished, has been postponed indefinitely. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, is in the market for illustrated articles, 500 to 
2000 words, on management of lumber yards, and re- 
pair and remodeling jobs, for which 1 cent a word 
will be paid on publication. New editor is E. G. 
Gavin. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New 
York, announces that Ken McCormick, formerly chief 
associate editor, has been made editor-in-chief. 

Independent Magazine Sales Guide, 250 Sth Ave., 
New York, is interested in seeing short articles (150- 
200 words) accompanied by photos of good display 
ideas used by magazine dealers; stories of methods 
of taking subscription orders, servicing regular buyers 
of magazines, advertising, location of rack, etc. One 
cent a word is promised on acceptance, with photos 
paid for at $1.50 each. 

Songs of Victory, Box 10, Sta. C, New York, a 
25-cent monthly edited by Lew Ney, uses only verse 
on the war, and makes no payment for same. 

Aviation is a growing field for articles. Frank 
Cunningham, who has done many, will contribute, 
“Pin Wings On Your Checks’’ to the August A. & J. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York, states: ‘“We syndicate only 
material which we use in our two newspapers and 
have not the space at this time to start a new col- 
umn.” 

Spirits, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has been 
consolidated with American Wine & Liquor Journal, 
220 East 42nd St. 

Super Detective, 125 E. 46th St., New York, is 
now a bi-monthly. It uses short stories, 3000 to 5000 
words, and contracts for novels up to 20,000 words, 
with preferred lengths nearer 5000. K. W. Hutchin- 
son and W. E. Mathews, joint editors, report an 
overstocked condition. 


Radio and 


= 
7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind. 
Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 

partment. Get a complete report on Baye char- 

acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 

kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 

of the A. & J. Staff. 
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YOULL FIND THEM IN THE SLICKS © 


A year ago both C. P. Donnel, Jr., and Steve McNeil were appearing sporadically in the pulps. 
The June COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and the June 6th LIBERTY carry stories by Mr. Donnel, 
with another coming up soon in FARM JOURUAL. Steve McNeil’s first two slicks appeared in 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE a few months ago, and his latest in the July COSMOPOLITAN, with 
another due soon in SATURDAY EVENING POST. . . . 

Neither luck nor magic put these authors where they are today. First we opened new pulp boo's 

to them so they could ‘‘earn while learning.” Vigilant criticism and practical suggestions towa:d 
improving their technique on every story they produced, plus their own hard work and eager 
cooperation, did the rest. 


C. P. Donnel 


For 19 years I've been developing new writers like Donnel and McNeil into big time p-ofe-sion- 
als. If you have talent, are willing to work and follow practical suggestions, I can also help you. 
If you have sold $1,000. worth of magazine copy within the last year, my help costs you nothing 
except regular commission of 10’7 on American, 15’, on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. If 
you've sold $500. worth during the past year I'll work with you at one-half reading rate to be- 
ginners. If you are a beginner or have sold only one or two items, I'll have to charge you read- 
ing fees until I’ve sold $1,000. worth of your work. But for these fees you reccive constructive 
criticism on unsalable scripts, revision and replot advice on those which need improvement. Your 
salable stories are of course immeditely recommended to editors who have been buying from 


me for years. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on mss. up to 
5000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the 
first 5000 words and 75c for each additional thousand. 
Special rates on longer material. 


Booklet ‘‘Practical Literary Help’’ and latest markct 
letter on request. 


August enniger 


Literary Agent 
56 W. 45th St., New York 


Steve McNeil 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The National W. C. T. U., Evanston, Ill., advises 
that, because of existing conditions, and because ref- 
erence to them would make manuscripts dated so that 
they would not be practical for a speech contest book 
which the organization feels should be usable for 
about ten years, the annual Ada-Mohn-Landis contest 
will be omitted in 1943. (The awards for 1942 have 
already been made.) 


Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, F'enderson- 
ville, N. C., is opening a five-point contest for 1943. 
In addition to a cash award, the directors are offer- 
ing as prizes a week of study at the Workshop Camp 
for five first-prize winners. This covers board, room, 
and tuition for the best short story, article, poem, 
musical composition, play or radio script. Secord 
prize for five sections is a week-end at the Workshop 
Camp for the next five winners. The cash prize for 
the best manuscript submitted is $10. Manuscripts 
must be submitted anonymously with sealed envelore 
containing name and address inside and title of story, 
poem, etc., on outside. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned. Short stories should be 500 words or less; 
poem lyrics or sonnets, 20 lines or less; acticles, 1500 
words or less; musical compositions, three pages or 
less; plays or scripts, 5000 words or less. Contest is 
open to any writer in the United States or Canada. 
Winners will be announced April 1, 1943. 


The Kansas Author's Club announces its 22nd An- 
-nual Authorship Contest with awards as follows: 
Short Story (3000 to 4500 words), First, $25 and a 
year's membership, Honorable Mention to three; 
Poetry (submit one poem not over 28 lines), First, 
$15 and a year’s membership, Second, $10, Third, $5, 
Honorable Mention to three; Poetry (writer 21 or 
under), same length as above, First, $10 and a year’s 
membership, Second, $7, Third, $5; Editorial (300 
to 400 words), First, $15 and a year’s membership, 
Second, $10, Honorable Mention to three; Drama, 
$15 and a year’s membership, Second, $10, Honorable 
Mention to three; Drama (one-act play with playing 
time not over 30 minutes), First, $20 and a year’s 
membership, Second, $15, Honorable Mention to 
three, and Juvenile Short Story (for children 7 to 10 
—story not over 1800 words), First, $10 and a year’s 
membership, Second, $5, with Honorable Mention to 


three. Comretiticn is open to all residerts of Karss 
and to all members of the Kansas Author's Club 
whorever they may reside, excert previous first prize 
winners. A registration fee of fifty certs is required 
tor each manuscript submitted by a non-member. For 
further information address Edna Becker, contest man- 
ager, 1524 Grove Ave., Topeka, Kansas, te whom 
all material, which must be original and unpublished, 
should be submitted. 


Collier's and the publishing house of Fariar & 
Rinehart are jointly sponsoring the third Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart Mystery Novel Prize Contest whose ob- 
ject is to attract both mew and established novelists 
to the mystery field. Manuscripts should be at least 
50,000 words in length; there are no restrictions as 
to setting and theme. The $2000 cash prize is pay- 
able upon the announcement of the decision of the 
judges, Mary Roberts Rinehart and the editors of Col- 
lier’s, OF this, $1000 1s an option payment by Col- 
lier’s against a total serial price of $10,000 if it ac- 
cepts the prize-winning story; the other $1000 is an 
advance against royalty earnings. Closing date of the 
competition is October 31. Announcement of the 
award will be made within two months of that date. 
All manuscripts must be accompanied by entry forms 
procurable from Farrar & Rinmeha:t, 232 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR b F 

ascinating writing field. ay bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour pene tiene. DETAILS 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


{Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. F-164 St. Louis, Mo. 


LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


IF—you wish Collaborative Criticism and Sales service, 
IF—you need Plots, Typing, or Ghost Writing, 
IF—you want a Personalized Course (any type), 
IF—you will give me the chance, I’ll help you too. 
WRITING CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO 
WRITERS’ COLONY IN N. H.—JULY-AUGUST 
MILDRED I. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Books: 2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, III. 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! [Technique] $1.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! {Formulas] $1.25 
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The Author & Journalist 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


EMA) 


PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
= 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Service for Publishers and Authors. 


FOR BOOK WRITERS ONLY 


Publishers’ needs have changed. Does 
your manuscript conform to them? If you 
want to be sure of your book’s sales possi- 
bilities, you may now consult a selling writer. 
It will cost you no more than ordinary help. 
Details free. 

CHARLES CARSON 
Box 5028 Metro Sta. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jack Woodford says: ‘Mr. Charles Carson is 


well known to me as a writer of skill and insight, 
with a well deserved success to his credit in many 


fields of writing.” 


past 
SUCCESS IN WRITING 


Success in writing may be largely 
a matter of psychological condition- 


ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 


David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- 
TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


ble. 
OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
fessional training that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 
We will gladly send you complete informa- 
tion about the course and our important 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
Write us promptly and we will send you a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. No ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me your booklet and all informa- 


tion about your course. And include the free 
Coupon. AJ—July ’42 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


If so, what 


Is there a war committee of writers? 
E. T., Minn. 


is its address? What is it doing ?—R. 
© The Writers’ War Committee. organized last De- 
cember, is now known as the Writers’ War Board, 
identified with the Section of Volunteer Talents of 
OCD. Rex Stout is chairman, Frederica Barach is 
secretary. and the address is 122 East 42rd St., New 
York. The Board has 13 members, the Advisory Coun- 
cil of well-known authors, 43. 

The Board is a two-way clearine house where writ- 
ers can volunteer their services for war work, and 
where government agencies can reauest the services 
of writers for specific tasks. The Board is constantly 
adding to its 1oster of writers who are volunteering 
their talents. Material used by government depart- 
ments is usually the writer’s contribution to the war. 
Some material arranged by the Board is offered to 
newspapers, magazines, and book publishers: for such 
work, writers are paid regular commercial rates. 

General aim of the Writers’ War Board: to furnish 
whole-hearted support to any measure the Adminis- 
tration considers necessary for the winning of the 
war. 

The Writers Victory Volunteers. Hollywood Hotel, 
Hollywood, California, was formed by heads of writ- 
ers’ groups in Southern California. “Members will 
be called upon to provide articles for general release, 
and plans will be perfected for a radio broadcast in 
Los Angeles,” writes Victor Dane, secretary. Affilia- 
tion is open to writers’ organizations and to individu- 
als throughout the country. Some of the endorsing 
groups: Professional Writers League, Santa Monica 
Writers Club, The Manuscripters, Los Angeles and 
Hollywood branches, American Pen Women, Cali- 
fornia Federation of Chapparal Poets, Los Angeles 
chapter, League of Western Writers, Writers Round 
Table, Southern California Women’s Press Club. 

WAR SUBSCRIPTION NEWS 


In war-time, the circulation department of A. & J. 
is full of drama. Every day brings letters with “Exam- 
ined by Censor’ seals from Canada and Hawaii. Oc- 
casional inspected letters arrive from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, England, Australia, South Africa, South Ameri- 
ca. As the latest Rommel offersive waged around To- 
bruk, a subscription came in from Cairo. 

Subscriptions going to military addresses have mul- 
tiplied many times. Address changes are the most nu- 
merous in A. & J. history. 

Saddest exhibit is the suspense file of Philippines 
cards. A. & J. expects sometime to complete these sub- 
scriptions. Pleasant surprise recently was notification 
from a subscriber last heard from in Manila to change 
his address to a Middle West city. We don’t know 
how he got out—but he did. 

oooo 

New chairman of the Pulp Writers’ Section of the 
Authors’ Guild, is Arthur Leo Zagat. Robert Carse 
is secretary and Frederick C. Painton treasurer. Other 
members of the executive committee are Erle Stanley 
Gardner, Oscar Schisgall, George Armin Shaftel and 
Albert Richard Wetjen. 

ooog 

The League of Utah Writers will hold its seventh 
annual Round-Up at Provo, Utah, July 11-12. Carlton 
Culmsee is president. 


= 
PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 2701 
\ ] 
» 
CURNS St. ZINC HALF-TONES 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is four 
cents a word first insertion, three cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


NEW REVISED EDITION: “THE PAY SIDE OF 
POETRY WRITING,” tells what kind of verses 
sell, how and where to sell them; gives verse ex- 
amples and 205 markets. Only 50c. Gloria Press, 
192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ISOLATED—Town or city? Write Charlotte Kay, 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Postage—please. 


HELP YOURSELF by helping others. Join “The 
Balance Wheel.” Free information. Dr. Louise 
Franklin Miller, Ps. D., 95 Tompkins St., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. P. S. Free will offerings. 


OUR BOOKS WILL HELP ADJUST your mental 
outlook to meet changing world viewpoints. List 
Free. The O-M Service, P. O. Box 251, Center- 
ville, Calif. 


SLANT IT AND SELL IT, book of 17 chapters 
telling exactly how to write salable verse, by 
one who sells hundreds of her own poems. 
Former editor of magazine. Send $1 to author, 
— Samuel Ayres, 305 S. Willomet, Dallas, 

exas. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS. Facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. 
7 Press, 192614 Bonsalla Ave., Los Angeles, 

alif. 


HOW TO SELF-CRITICIZE AND REVISE TO 
SELL, Quarter. Short selling-tips, markets, 
Dime. Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experience in 
mending writing for marketing. I do not tell 
what to do. I doit for you. Reference Women’s 
Who’s Who. Correspondence requires return 
postage. Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


“EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how and what to write now. $1. 
Saunders Press, Claremont, Calif. 


TWENTY-FIVE TALES ON POETRY explains 
the art of versification in simple language. Con- 
tains 100 brief poems and many valuable helps. 
Authentic and comprehensive —the book you 
have been waiting for! Price $1, direct from 
author, Ina L. Mellichamp, 419 Beldon Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING IS EASY: Instructor’s sec- 
rets, 25c. SINGER, 72 E. Harrison, Long Beach, 
New York. 


2,500 NEW AND USED Courses, 
books, writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas R. 
Reed, Plymouth, Penna. 


300 POETRY MARKETS, $1.00, with HOW TO 
PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. Jeanette Nourland, 
125% East Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT or a better job. No 
plans cr canvassing. Housewives, teachers, stu- 
dents. Particulars FREE. Abe Crosby, Box 354, 
Asheville, N. C. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, the Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


MAGIC SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING COURSE. 
ge | method, 25c. Jones, 1210 Dudley, Utica, 
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CORRECT INFORMATION on hospital and nurs- 
ing procedure, operations, symptoms, drugs, fa- 
cial expressions, terminology, diseases, person- 
ality changes; medical background in general; 
from registered nurse. 25c a query. Elinor F. 
Neal, B.A., R.N., 209 E. Crawford, Paris, Ill. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, agent 
for past eleven years, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 


A NEW INVENTION IN 
WORD FINDING 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pages of the World’s choicest 
adjectives assembled with the NOUNS which they modi- 
fy. An amazingly simple method of ee for your 
nouns, the same superior adjectives so capably used by 
famous authors. $3.50 Postpaid. 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,000 dynamic 
verbs arranged under the NOUNS with which they have 
been used by noted writers.—512 Pages $3.50 Postpaid. 
ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs are rarely used by the 
average writer. This book automatically suc the 
appropriate adverb to add sparkle to your verb—such as 
“avoid scrupulously,’’ ‘‘lavish immoderately,’’ etc. . . 
148 pages $2.00 Postpaid. 

All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $7.50 Postpaid. 

Money refunded within 5 days. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. J5, Emmaus, Pa. 


Fame and Fortune 
WRITING 


A NEW AND NOVEL BOOK S O N G S 
“SONG”-SATIONAL OPPOR-“TUNE”-ITIES 
HOW TO FIND YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN 
ARROWS TO SUCCESS AND POPULARITY 

First Edition recommended by prominent na- 

tional reviewers, such as Princess Alexandra 


Kropotkin in The Liberty Magazine and Leon- 
ard Liebling in the Musical Courier. 


GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
Learn to earn Royalty Checks 


SAVE HUNDREDS BY KNOWING 
How to detect the ‘“Song-Sharks” 


COMPLETE, EASY COURSE, 72 pp.; self-cover 
JOIN THE HIT-PARADE OF SONGS! 


HANDY ORDER BLANK 


Tin Pan Alley Publications, 
4421 South Van Ness Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Greetings: 

Please rush to me at once a copy of your ‘‘Best- 
Seller’ Beek entitled, ‘FAME AND FORTUNE WRIT- 
ING SONGS,”’ for which I enclose one dollar (special 
price to vandues of The Author & Journalist). 

NAME 
ADDRESS. 


Look for Tin Pan Alley Publications by Frankie Sabas 
in the Magazine of BROADCAST SONG-HITS, 
Broadway, New York City, beginning with the issue 
of January, 1942. 


Take Your Pick of 260 Little Blue Books at Bargain Price of 5c Each 


Add lic per book for pack- 
ing, handling and carriage. 
Order by number. Order at 
least 20 books—as many 
more as you like. Canada 
and foreign, 7c per book, 
prepaid. If you order every 
book in this ad—260 books 
—remit only $12.75 and we 
will prepay all carriage 
charges. 
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Confessions of an 
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Subjection of Women 
Ridiculous Women. 
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Unconventional Amour 
Pepy’s Diary 
Travels of Marco Polo 
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Darrow 
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Art of Happiness. 
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Moral Discourses of 
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184 Primitive Beliefs 
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636 The Greatest Thing in 
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14 What Every Girl 
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91 — The Facts of 
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